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The Best Profession 


After fifty years spent in teaching, | still feel only 
gratitude for the wonderful time | have enjoyed in 
my chosen profession. | still sincerely believe that it 
offers more to young people than any other manner 
of life except that of a home and family, which in it- 
self and at its best belongs to the field of teaching. 
“In teaching, one is, or would be, constantly in touch 
with learning, with books and with ideas, and, above 
all perhaps, with young people whose lives to a great 
extent are shaped by their teachers. ‘| | amsadly sure 
that there are dull and discontented teachers, though 
| have fortunately known few of them. On the other 
hand, | am equally sure that teachers in general are 
a lively and stimulating lot, and | am sincerely thank- 
ful that | have spent my life with them. 
—MARY ELLEN CHASE, professor emeritus of English, Smith 
College, in ‘“You Can’t Choose Better Than to Be a Teach- 


er!’ in the Going-to-College Handbook, just published by 
Outlook Publishers, Richmond, Va. 














Letters to the Editors 





A Presbytery’s ‘Spirit’ Is Protested 





Church Extension Principles 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

THIS IS NOT an easy letter to write, 
but after much prayer and thought I truly 
believe like the old Quakers that the Spirit 
has moved me to speak—or rather write. 

This is the situation: Over a year ago 
a church was started in our neighborhood; 
the property, a former home, purchased 
by a committee from presbytery from a 
fund which was a legacy of a former 
church, now disbanded; the acting min- 
ister, loaned of course from the Extension 
Committee, a fine young man who has been 
an inspiration to all of us. A group of 
enthusiastic young people with growing 
families as well as a few of us older ones 
become a part of the church and it was 


formally organized a few months ago. 
The officers, young and with little previous 
experience is the so-called “business” of 
the church, are nevertheless deeply serious 
in their devotion and sincere interest in 
its affairs. Last week, feeling that first- 
hand information was the most worth- 
while, about six of these young men—all, 
I believe, in their early thirties—took a 
day from their busy lives to meet with 
a committee of presbytery for the first 
time. It is their report of this visit which 
makes me sick at heart and makes me 
wonder if the committee can indeed be 
composed of “Men of God.” 

iT IS NOT of the organization problems 
of which I write, though it seems to me 
that they have been thwarted at almost 
every turn when any of the plans and 
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hopes for the church have been presented; 
its architecture, its architect, its planned 
capacity, even its name, have not obtained 
approval of the presbytery’s committee 
and have all had to be changed. But it 
is the personality and the evident ideals 
of the men with whom they met which 
give me the greatest concern. The gen- 
eral impression with which these young 
men returned was that the presbytery was 
interested only in building “the biggest 
church on the highest hill in the wealth- 
iest community.” Another quote was, 
“Don’t look for a $4,000-a-year man just 
out of seminary. He would not get our 
approval. Get a $10,000-a-year man and 
build your church around him.” 

I had always believed that our churches 
were to be centered around Christ—not 
a $10,000-a-year-man certainly. They were 
given examples of selfishness, of jealousy, 
of backbiting among the committee that 
utterly disheartened and disgusted them. 

ARE THESE the current ideals of our 
beloved church? Are these the men to 
whom we are to look for inspiration and 
guidance? I feel that they have been 
more of a stumbling block to young Chris- 
tians—an offense which-I do not think 
God treats lightly. 

I surely have no wish to be impertinent, 
but even at the risk of being so I might 
suggest as a layman to some of our min- 
isters engrossed in building the biggest 
church in the community or the presby- 
tery that the parable of the man building 
greater barns is as applicable to them as 
to the layman. “God said unto him, Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee; then whose shall these things be 
which thou has provided.” 

DR. FOREMAN has said it, as he often 
does, in one sentence: “In the long run 
the results in a church in terms of devoted 
intelligent Christian church members and 
working citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth, are better than the results pro- 
duced by a church which puts all its 
efforts on seeding and little on fertiliz- 


” 


NAME. 


South Carolina Pastors 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

With reference to your story about “‘Con- 
cerned South Carolinians” (Aug. 5, 1957). 
I wish to make the following points of 
clarification: 

1. There has never been any intention 
of forming an “organization.” The five 
ministers mentioned are the only mem- 
bers of the group, whose sole purpose is 
to publish a booklet of moderate state- 
ments on race relations in S.C. 

2. Some time ago we decided not to 
apply for a charter of incorporation since 
this seemed unnecessary. 

3. The booklet will contain a selection 
of articles written by prominent S.C. citi- 
zens (no clergy). A manuscript copy is 
now being previewed by the writers for 
their final consent; publication is de- 
pendent upon their approval. 

4. Our goal in this project in Christian 
citizenship is two-fold: to provide an op- 
portunity for moderate leadership to be 
expressed and heard in S.C.; to promote 
both free discussion of this problem and 
respect for divergent points of view. As 
a group we plan no further activity in this 
field. 


Marion, S. C. 


Thanks 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


. .. We value your fine paper and ap- 
preciate its coverage. Grorcra. 


Joun S. LYLEs. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va, Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc.. 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
Telephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP | 





A bill has been introduced in the New 
Jersey Senate that would allow the say- 
ing of grace before meals in the state’s 
public schools. Present law forbids any 
religious exercise in the schools except 
the Lord’s Prayer and the reading of five 
verses of the Old Testament without com- 
ment. .. . Before departing for mission 
fields, 27 newly-appointed missionaries 
from four major denominations in Can- 
ada spent a month in cooperative prep- 
arations. . . . Church membership in the 
U. S. A. is reported at a new high of 
103,224,954 (62 out of every 100 Ameri- 
cans) by the Yearbook of American 
Churches... . £ Air Force reductions in 
personnel will cut off 117 Protestant 
chaplains before the end of the year. ... 
Billy Graham will make a tour of seven 
countries in the Caribbean area early in 
1958... . The Lutheran World Federa- 
tion is considering establishing an insti- 
tute for the study of Roman Catholic 
theology. . . . Hungary’s leading Com- 
munist newspaper has denounced “re- 
actionary forces” in the World Council 
of Churches for their “disreputable at- 
tempt” to oust Joseph L. Hromadka, 
Czech Protestant theologian, from the 
council’s executive committee (OUTLOOK, 
Aug. 19)... . Minneapolis police were 
called twice to restore order at a rally 
spensored by the American Council of 
Christian Churches, ultra-fundamentalist 
group, to protest the presence of Iron 
Curtain delegates at the Lutheran World 
Federation assembly. ... Louis H. Evans, 
Presbyterian, USA, minister-at-large, is 
leading a five-week preaching mission in 
Alaska. . . . Microfilming of more than 
600,000 ancient manuscripts in the Vati- 
can library has been completed. The 
copies will be housed at the Jesuit-con- 
ducted University of St. Louis (Mo.).... 
Roman Catholic sources have charged 
that the World Council of Churches’ 
Central Committee at its recent New 
Haven, Conn., meeting did “great dam- 
age to Catholic-Protestant relationships 
throughout the world.” The Bureau of 
Information of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference scored the committee 
for its “public discussion” of alleged op- 
pression of minorities by the Roman 
Church and for its proposal to have 
studies made of the problem of religious 
liberty in Roman Catholic Countries. 

A Ridgeway, S. C., rehabilitation 
center has figures to show that of 816 


PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE THEME IS 
SET FOR BRAZIL 1959 MEETING 


Stony Point, N. Y. (RNs)—Theme 
cf the 18th General Council of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, to be held at Cam- 
pinas, Brazil, July 27-Aug. 6, 1959 will 
be “The Servant Image,” the Alliance’s 
executive committee decided at a meet- 
ing here (OuTLOOK, July 22). 

The theme was chosen after a lengthy 
discussion led by John A. Mackay, presi- 





Spragens to Head Centre 

President Thomas A. Spragens 
of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., will become president of Cen- 
tre College, Danville, Ky., in No- 
vember, succeeding Walter A. 
Groves, now president of Abadan 
(Iran) Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Spragens, now 40, had some 
years of administrative experience 
with the State of Kentucky and the 
Federal government. Later he was 
secretary-treasurer of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. He 
became president of Stephens in 
1952. 

Centre’s interim president is W. 
B. Guerrant, formerly of Austin 
College in Texas. 











Rachel Henderlite to Be 


Director of Research 

Rachel Henderlite, of the faculty of 
the General Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Va., began a period of special 
service Sept. 1 with the Assembly’s Board 
of Christian Education. She will serve 
as the first director of a new department 
on educational research. 

Training School officials are pointing 
out that arrangements have been made 
so that no student attending ATS will 
be denied the opportunity of being taught 
by Dr. Henderlite during this period. 

The chief purpose of the research 
agency is the continuous improvement of 
the curriculum for Christian teaching. 
This has developed from a two-year study 
of curriculum that has just been com- 
pleted. Action will be taken on the cur- 
riculum study at the October meeting of 
the Board of Christian Education. 





alcoholics, 83 per cent were at one time 
members of some church. Major groups: 
Baptists, 48% ; Methodists, 30°; Pres- 
byterians, 13%; Lutherans, 3%; Epis- 
copalians, 1.5%. 


dent of Princeton (N. J.) Theological 
Seminary, who is president of the Al- 
liance. He said that emphasis was need- 
ed on the Servant Image particularly 
with reference to the church, which was 
becoming an end in itself in many 
quarters. 


Brazilian Anniversary 

The Council meeting will coincide 
with the celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Presby- 
terian Church in Brazil. Delegates and 
visitors will be invited to special cen- 
tennial services in Sao Paulo, Aug. 7, 
and to attend the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Brazil at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

It was announced that Eugene Carson 
Blake of Philadelphia, Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, would attend the meeting 
constituting the Presbyterian Church of 
the Cameroun as an independent church, 
at Elat-Ebolowa, Cameroun, French West 
Africa, Dec. 11, 1957. The Cameroun 
Church was described as the fruits of 
the labors of the Presbyterian, USA, 
Board of Foreign Missions in the Cam- 
eroun. 

Marcel Pradervand of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, the Alliance’s general secretary, 
reported that work had begun on restora- 
tion of the Calvin auditorium in Geneva 
as a historic Reformed center. The au- 
ditorium is a building in which John 
Calvin, John Knox, and other leaders 
of the Reformed faith preached and 
taught. The work of restoration, Dr. 
Pradervand said, would be completed by 
1959. 

The executive committee is composed 
of 27 members representing the 68 Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches and 
42,000,000 members of the Alliance in 
45 countries. 


Two More Churches 

At its meeting here, it voted two more 
churches into the Alliance: the Chinese 
Christian Church of West Java, with a 
constituency of 9,500 baptized persons 
and 5,000 Sunday school pupils, and the 
Nippon Kirisuto Kyokai (Japanese 
Church of Christ) with 5,000 commu- 
nicant members and 5,437 Sunday school 
pupils. 

Two churchmen from.behind the Iron 
Curtain attended the executive commit- 








tee meeting. They were Ladislaus Pa- 
kozdy, a professor at the Reformed The- 
ological Seminary in Debrecen, Hungary, 
and Pastor Gyula Murakozy, general sec- 
retary of the Reformed Church of Hun- 
gary. Earlier they were formally ac- 
credited to the meeting of the World 
Council of Churches’ Central Committtee 
in New Haven, Conn. 


Evangelistic Effort Planned 
Before Alliance Meeting 

Stony Pornt, N.Y. (RNsS)—Plans for 
a widespread evangelistic campaign in 
Latin America in the summer of 1959 
were mapped by the executive committee 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance at 
its meeting here. 

The campaign will be launched be- 
fore the meeting of the Alliance’s 18th 
General Council in Campinas, Brazil, 
July 27-Aug. 6, 1959, and will continue 
after its close. To be held under Pres- 
byterian and Reformed auspicies it will 
feature preaching missions, youth and 
lay seminars, pastors’ institutes and lec- 
tures. 

All of the campaign activities will be 
planned in conjunction with the Pres- 
byterian Church in Brazil and other units 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed family 
of churches in Latin America. 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of 
Maryville College (Tenn.), the Alliance’s 
North American secretary, was named 
chairman of the committee on program 
and arrangements for the 18th General 
Council. 


Alliance Leaders Seek Talks on 
“Ecumenical Denominationalism” 


Stony Pornt, N.Y. (RNS)—Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed leaders, meeting here, 
urged that an international conference 
be held on “ecumenical denomination- 
alism” in relation to the ecumenical 
movement. 

The action was taken by the executive 
committee of the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance. A spokesman said the committee 
felt a need to warn world denomina- 
tional groups against engaging in activi- 
ties which conflict with those of the 
World Council of Churches. 

Noting that world denominational 
groups were increasing their work he 
said that such groups included, besides 
the World Presbyterian Alliance, the 
Baptist World Alliance, the World Meth- 
odist Council, the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, the World Anglican Congress, 
and the World Convention of Churches 
of Christ. 

He said the committee believed the pro- 
posed conference should discuss how 
such groups can continue to grow with- 
out conflicting with the ecumenical move- 
ment represented by the World Council 
of Churches. 

The committee suggested that the con- 
ference be held in connection with the 
1958 meeting of the World Council’s 
Central Committee in Denmark. 

The next meeting of the Alliance’s ex- 
ecutive committee will be held in Scot- 
land during the summer of 1958. 


WEAVERVILLE GROUP SUPPORTS 
RACIAL SEGREGATION ATTITUDES 


What has been held in other years in 
mid-August as a meeting of the Continu- 
ing Church Committee, or the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, met this year sim- 
ply as the Southern Presbyterian Journal 
supporters. (Editorial, page 8.) 

The two headline events of the Weaver- 
ville, N. C., meeting were a formal state- 
ment affirming that “voluntary segrega- 
tion in churches, schools and other social 
relationships is for the highest interest 
of the races and is not un-Christian,” 
and an address by Roy LeCraw, a Pres- 


byterian elder of the North Avenue 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., and a former 
mayor. 


The statement, approved by 300 at- 
tending the meeting, declared in part: 

“We are convinced that the matter of 
enforced integration is largely politically 
motivated and is being used by politicians 
for partisan advantages. Out of this un- 
fortunate contest, fraught with political 
implications, this problem has been thrust 
upon us in the churches.” 
Sociological Issue 

The statement expressed the “profound 
conviction” that the race problem is 


4 


basically a sociological one and must be 
considered and solved from that point 
of view. 


“In this field we believe that God ex- 
pects us to use the sanctified common 
sense he has given us in the light of 
reality, not impractical theory. This pat- 
ent fact has only too often been ignored in 
discussions of the subject. (Much which) 
purports to be Christian race relations 
has nothing to do with Biblical Chris- 
tianity, but works toward the destroying 
of racial integrity as it has developed in 
the province of God. 

“We recognize that God is no respecter 
of persons; that all are sinners, needing 
redemption in Christ; and that within 
the area of genuine Christian fellowship 
there is no difference between races. At 
the same time, we insist that the integrity 
of each race should be a matter of para- 
mount importance and grave concern.” 

“Racial integrity is something to be 
fostered, not to be broken down, and 
those who would force a program coun- 
tenancing and looking to the amalgama- 
tion of the races are doing great harm to 
the finding of the ultimate Christian solu- 
tion. 

“Interracial social relations, rather than 
being the ideal to which the church should 
work, are actually compounding the prob- 
lems they seek to solve. 

“Leaders and agencies of the church 


that use their official positions to intro- 
duce unnatural contacts and relationships 
between the races are doing a great dis- 
service to the individuals concerned.” 


LeCraw Hits Pronouncements 

This statement was approved after Mr. 
LeCraw’s address in which he declared 
that it is “a basic mistake” for the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church to make public 
pronouncements about segregation and 
“so-called civil rights.” Mr. LeCraw 
became widely known across the church 
several years ago when he headed the 
Program of Progress financial effort. 

In his Weaverville talk he said that 
such church pronouncements served only 
to “stir up discord and strife and dis- 
unity. When churches set up human re- 
lations or religious relations departments 
they are intervening in fields that are 
very controversial.” 

Pointing to what he called a trend 
toward the “social gospel’? in the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, he declared, 
“It would be a basic mistake for our 
church to get into this field. The devil 
must laugh with glee when he sees this 
present trend.” 

He also condemned the trend toward 
“organization,” saying: 

“True Presbyterianism is a personal 
and individual matter and our church as 
an organization is trending away from 
this view and accepting more and more 
the group, the mass and the social gospel 
approach. The Holy Spirit dwells only 
in the individual. You cannot average the 
Holy Spirit over a group.” 


“The Lord’s Plan” 

He said the present tendency toward 
stronger organization plays up “the 
group, or the plan, and seeks to force the 
individual to function as a member of a 
team, or a cog in a wheel. 

“The Lord’s plan, on the other hand, 
plays up the individual far more than 
anything else. It takes a stronger man 
to be an individual than it does to be a 
member of an organization. The organi- 
zation goal is to bolster up the individual 
and by grouping or massing of people to 
prop up weak church members. However, 
anyone can see this is a weak process re- 
sulting in the pulling down of the indi- 
vidual without an equivalent raising up of 
the average level of the group.” 

He called ‘the greatest weakness of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church” today 
its “‘lack of a real prayer life.” He said 
the subjects of sin and hell are no longer 
preached much in Presbyterian churches 
because they aren’t popular. 

Other speakers in the one-day meeting 
included J. Marcellus Kik, Washington, 
D. C.; L. Nelson Bell, Montreat; W. 
Gettys Guille, Salisbury, N. C.; Robert 
Strong, Augusta, Ga.; Leighton Ford, a 
member of the Billy Graham evangelistic 
team; John R. Richardson, Atlanta, Ga.; 
and Professor Morton Smith, of Belhaven 
College, Jackson, Miss. 

se ¢ 
IF we're going to serve, we’re going to 
get hurt—Geo. F. MacLeop. 
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APPROACH ON DIFFERENT LEVELS 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND NATURAL SCIENCE: The Bampton Lectures, 1956. By 
E. L. Mascall, University Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion, Oxford. The Ronald Press, 


New York. 318 pp., $4.50. 


The uniqueness of this book, in a field 
in which there are many distinguished 
works, is that the author, a high Anglican 
theologian, presents the views of men of 
science with unusual sympathy and com- 
petence. He sees no real opposition be- 
tween science and theology because they 
approach reality at different levels of 
interpretation. Science through its sym- 
bols, formulas and laws is limited to 
describing the processes of nature. The- 
ology deals with the primary causes of 
nature, the ultimate creativity of God 
without which things around us, so seem- 
ingly permanent, would have no being. 
It matters not, therefore. whether astron- 
omers and physicists conclude that there 
was a sudden explosion into being a 
limited number of billion years ago or 
that matter and energy have been con- 
served from all eternity. It is never wise 
for Christian theology to tie itself to any 
prevailing theory of the universe. For 
not only are such theories transitory but 
they deal only with secondary causes and 
reflect the limits of human inference 
from the qualities of experience. Nine- 
teenth century scientists, like the deists 
before them, ascribed too much fixity and 
substantiality to matter. Some in this 
century err on the other side and even, 
like Hoyle, see in the evidence for the 
creation of new matter out of energy a 
substitute for God. In either case, they 
do not realize that they are ascribing to 
physical processes metaphysical powers 
that we do not know them to possess. 


Limitation of Science 

Nor can science, through its primary 
postulates and “‘necessary” principles dis- 
cover any necessity why things must be 
as they are. Eddington, in an ambitious 
attempt to re-interpret Einstein’s Rela- 
tivity Theory, sought to deduce the nature 
of everything measurable and E. A. 
Milne, also devout, tried to show that the 
world is completely rational. It is gen- 
erally conceded that they failed. We can 
only conclude, thinks Dr. Mascall, that 
the mysterious will of the Creator trans- 
cends, even though not contradicting, 
reason, and that miracle is credible in a 
world in which the very foundations of 
order are miraculous. 

Much controversy has raged in this 
century as to the “indeterminacy prin- 
ciple” in physics and its bearing upon 
human freedom. Here again the author 
shows marked caution. Reviewing care- 
fully the work of de Broglie, Heisenberg, 
Schroedinger and others, he concludes 
that the best thought in natural science 
recognizes that the “laws of nature” as 
formulated by the scientist are statistical ; 
that we cannot predict the behavior of 
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individual atoms and molecules (one 
Alpha particle could be channeled so as 
to set off a hydrogen bomb but its exact 
timing could not be foreseen); and that 
the old hard and fast determination is 
gone. But the belief in human freedom 
of choice rests upon other and meta- 
physical grounds. It is connected with 
the principle that God has permitted a 
secondary but genuine causality to his 
creatures, even while making this dele- 
gated power absolutely dependent upon 
his sovereign will. Here the author’s cau- 
tion seems to leave him. When he says 
that “whether a particular event happens 
or not depends in the last resort upon 
his (God’s) choice and upon it alone,” he 
seems to fall into a new kind of deter- 
minism. Can we really say of the latest 
highway crash or of the nuclear bomb 
that fell on Hiroshima that it rested on 
God’s choice alone? 


Soul and Body 


Though unfortunately by-passing most 
of the questions raised by psychology, 
Dr. Mascall does deal forthrightly with 
the soul and body controversy. He rejects 
the view of the logical positivists that 
there is no such thing as the soul and 
of the ‘‘mechanists” that we are just very 
complex machines. He finds most ac- 
ceptable the mind-brain theory of the 
noted physiologist, J. C. Eccles, to the 
effect that our wills act upon the non- 
rhythmic, low-voltage processes at the 
neurone-junctions without any violation 
of the laws of physics. For such an en- 
ergy change in the nerve-process would 
be within the limits of the Heisenberg 
“uncertainty principle.” But lest we fall 
back upon the old dualism of Descartes 





Church's False Secusity 


The real danger for every 
church is . . . not that it will be 
persecuted, but that it will take 
for granted that it is in fact the 
Church of Jesus Christ and will, 
therefore, live in a false security. 
Here again the history of the 
church becomes relevant. Have 
we considered what it means that 
in the course of history great 
Christian churches have been 
completely or almost completely 
wiped out? For there is not only 
the record of churches which re- 
ceived new life, there is also the 
record of churches which died. 
Two striking examples are those 
of the Church of North Africa and 
of the Nestorian Church in Cen- 





DISSENT AND DEMOCRACY 


On rare occasions a Christian 
may even feel called upon to defy 
the civil law for the sake of the 
higher law of God. This ought 
never to be done without much 
soul searching, and with full will- 
ingness to take the consequences. 
It is more safely done for others 
than for one’s self, and there is 
no general basis on which it can 
wisely be encouraged. It is one 
of the truly great things about 
democracy that it provides so ex- 
tensively for conscientious dissent 
and upholds the right of minori- 
ties to differ with prevailing opin- 
ion. 

—Georgia Harkness in Chris- 

tian Ethics, published by 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. 





(“the ghost-in-the-machine theory’’), the 
author revives the Thomistic view. We 
are living individuals, soul and body 
subtly interfused in a substantial unity. 
The soul between death and resurrection 
does not sleep or cease to exist as some 
modern theologians think but is in the 
active care of the Creator. As to cyber- 
netics and the super-calculator, this is 
no threat to the Christian view of man. 
For our brains are more wonderful than 
these inventions of man; and even if 
they are calculating and even remember- 
ing machines, they would lack purpose 
were they not animated by rational, crea- 
tive souls. 

In biology, Dr. Mascall’s caution seems 
excessive. He weighs dispassionately the 
rival claims of vitalist, mechanist and 
mediating “organismist” (e.g. von Ber- 
talanffy) to explain living organisms; 
likewise the attempt to explain the evolu- 
tion of the eye by natural selection and 
mutations. It is passing strange that 





tral Asia and China. ... 

It would seem that the alliance 
of the church with one particular 
culture and its lack of evangelistic 
and pastoral concern for the 
masses of the population can lead 
to its annihilation. To put this in 
other words, it is the institutional 
egocentricity of a church, its un- 
willingness to let itself be used by 
the Spirit, its wrong concept of 
what constitutes “success,” in 
short, its rejection of the renewal 
which is offered to it, which may 
cause its sickness unto death. 

—W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft in the 
Renewal of the Church, pub- 
lished by Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 











there 1s no mention of Bergson’s Creative 
Evolution, of Henderson's Fitness of the 
Environment, or of Sinnott’s Cell and 
Psyche. Yet we may agree that the 
Christian theologian should not take pre- 
mature sides in such scientific controver- 
sies, that is, unless the issue is very clear. 
So the point is well taken that we may 
accept the giant protein molecule (virus) 
as a link between the inanimate and the 
living since all three are equally de- 
pendent upon the power of the Creator. 
But when it comes to ‘‘dysteleology” (e.g. 
the destructive life cycle of the malaria 
parasite), the author leans over back- 
wards in not stating the full case for 
“design” in animate nature. His reason 
is that St. Thomas Aquinas (his theo- 
logical exemplar) wisely stated the “cos- 
mic purpose” argument only in most gen- 
eral terms, holding that theism is most 
logically supported by the existence rather 
than the character of the universe. But 
surely we cannot infer Deity from “ex- 
istence” alone, unless we read character 
into existence. 


God and Evil 

Our author does have something to say 
about evil. The ‘‘wastefulness” of na- 
ture? Why should we expect God to be 
an efficiency engineer? Is not his crea- 
tivity inherently prodigal? As to suffer- 
ing, some of it is exaggerated by the 
“tooth and claw” school; much of it 
serves a good purpose. In man, suffer- 
ing is intertwined with sin and redemp- 
tion, with the all-atoning and fortifving 
Grace of the Incarnate Lord. Even 
though science has enabled man to un- 
lock forces that may destroy him, eternal 
hope remains. ‘He who brings the world 
out of nothing will not desert his crea- 
tion.” 

In its broad, informative scope and 
honest facing of difficulties, this book is 
to be most highly commended. Its showy 
erudition is a minor fault. More serious: 
no Christian theologian or theistic phi- 
losopher after St. Thomas is mentioned 
except casually or critically (e.g., Bult- 
mann). The great existentialist critique 
of science’s dangerous abstractionism is 
ignored. If we must appeal to meta- 
physics to mediate between science and 
theology, as Dr. Mascall urges, then the 
new logic of relations, the new meanings 
of freedom and the new understanding of 
becoming must be included. 

D. Maurice ALLAN. 
Hampden-Sydney College. 





MAGIC KEY | 


The magic key to secure coop- 
eration, better attendance, and 
high interest is to involve every 
single individual in all the proc- 
esses imaginable. To be involved 
means that one is in the activity 
at hand, and wonder of all won- 
ders, he is then learning. He not 


JESUS CHRIST THE RISEN LORD. By 
Floyd V. Filson. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 288 pp., $4. 

Floyd V. Filson, professor of New 
Testament Literature and History at Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, Chicago, is one of 
the well-known figures among American 
biblical scholars. 

Dr. Filson states his thesis in the fol- 
lowing way: “Biblical theology finds its 
clearest starting point—in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ” (p. 25). “The en- 
tire New Testament was written in the 
light of the resurrection fact” (p. 31). 
“The gospel which the apostles preached 
and the New Testament writers recorded 
was the gospel of Jesus Christ the risen 
Lord” (p. 31). ‘The interpreting clue 
and the organizing fact of biblical the- 
ology is the resurrection of Jesus” (p. 
29). 

In selecting the resurrection as the in- 
terpreting clue, Dr. Filson dismisses the 
incarnation as not being central to the 
New Testament, the ministry and teach- 
ing as being found in only three books, 
and the cross in this fashion: ‘None of 
the New Testament books, none of the 
New Testament sermons, none of the New 
Testament thinking was centered in the 
cross” (p. 28). Can he have forgotten 
I Cor. 1:23 and 2:2 among others? 

After presenting as basis and method 
of biblical theology in chapter 1, and 
examining the idea of Christ the Risen 
Lord in chapter 2, he studies the relation 
of Christ to: Israel, the Old Testament, 
the Kingdom, the Cross, the Father, the 
Spirit, the Church, the Christian, and the 
Final Goal. 

May I raise a final question about the 
thesis of this book in the words of P. T. 
Forsyth? “He is Christ, he is God, to 
us in that he saves us. . . . He is Christ 
and Lord by his cross.” (The Cruciality 
of the Cross, p. 16-17). ‘But the great 
dividing issue for the soul is neither 
the Bethlehem cradle nor the empty grave, 
nor the Bible, nor the social question. 
For the church at least—it is the ques- 
tion of the redeeming atonement.” (Ibid, 
p. 39). In regard to the cross, shall we 
say with Filson, “It gave the background 
for the resurrection toward which the 
story moved” (p. 47)? Or must we say 
that the resurrection vindicated the cross 
and interpreted it? 

This book will prove helpful to all 
who read it. 

ERNEST H. FLANIKEN. 
Marlinton, West Virginia. 


only learns painlessly, but enjoys 
the learning process. But there 
is more in the involved-learning 
situation: He makes changes for 
the better, for the higher. 
—Henry N. Tani in Ventures 
in Youth Work, published by 
Christian Education Press, 
Philadelphia. 





CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


Secular society, with all its vast 
powers and impressive structures, 
is parasitic upon faith, and upon 
a community in which faith is nur- 
tured and restored and communi- 
cated—the church. This great 
world of outward accomplishment 
would collapse without trust be- 
tween man and man, without the 
covenants that are made and 
kept, the loyalties that are not 
abandoned when they become 
costly, the capacities for selfish 
devotion, the hopes without which 
men’s souls wither and die. Upon 
these gifts the common life de- 
pends. And for these gifts the 
world looks to the church. 

—Truman B. Douglass, in Why 

Go to Church?, published by 

Harper & Bros., N. Y. 


THE REVOLT OF MARTIN LUTHER. By 
Robert Herndon Fife. Columbia University 
Press, New York. xii and 726 pp., $9.75. 

Interest in Martin Luther, hero of the 
Reformation, continues to develop. Pop- 
ularity of the recent film of the great 
Reformer’s life was only a straw in the 
wind. Continued research in Germany, 
revival of the Lutheran theology in 
Sweden, a succession of eminent biog- 
raphies in our own land, the planned 
publication of Luther’s writings in 55 
volumes by two of our important pub- 
lishing houses are further indications of 
this fact. 

For the average reader the best in- 
troduction to Luther’s life and work is 
undoubtedly Professor Bainton’s popular 
biography—Here I Stand, which can now 
be purchased as a paperback. It should 
be read by every literate Protestant— 
and Roman Catholic. 

For those who wish to go deeper, the 
present volume, representing a lifetime 
of research by the professor-emeritus of 
German Literature in Columbia Univer- 
sity, is highly recommended. 

Professor Fife deals only with Luther’s 
early life—his formative vears, his grad- 
ual break with Rome, culminating in his 
famous stand at the Diet of Worms— 
but these are the most important years 
for understanding Luther and the Ref- 
ormation, and Dr. Fife has delved ex- 
haustively into the literature of the 
period, not only the original sources, but 
also their interpretation by both friend 
and foe. 

One point, familiar to every historian 
but not clearly recognized by many of 
our contemporaries, which is made abun- 
dantly clear by Dr. Fife’s careful and 
detailed study is the fact that the church 
of the Middle Ages, the church of Lu- 
ther’s day, was by no means agreed on 
the claim of papal absolutism which has 
since become accepted dogma. That, 
along with the involved political and 
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MARX vs. CHRIST 


Marx and Christ are meeting; 
their ideas are meeting; their dis- 
ciples are meeting; and the so- 
cieties that they influence are 
meeting all over the world. This 
is not the first time in history that 
powers of despotism and godless- 
ness have been used by God to 
bring judgment on _ organized 
Christianity. A century of Marx- 
ism will not have passed in vain 
if Christian leaders and Christian 
churches are jarred out of their 
complacency and comfort, if they 
become freshly aware of the ills of 
society, if they see the danger of 
dictatorship, and if they are in- 
spired to hold the great Christian 
ideas with stronger faith and 
courage. 

—Frank W. Price in Marx 
Meets Christ, published by 
Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia. 





economic situation, and Luther’s power 
as a polemicist, explains the fact that his 
condemnation came not as swiftly as 
might have been expected, and eventu- 
ated, not only in a divided Germany, but 
also a divided Christendom. 

Professor Fife allows the record to 
speak for itself, but in a brief conclusion 
he recognizes as any fair minded reader 
must, that Luther’s 

“weaknesses are manifest: intransigency 
in theological views, proneness to ve- 
hemence, narrowness of social concepts. 
These were to lead to intolerance of sec- 
tarian movements, pitiless harshness 
toward the peasants, incredibly poor judg- 
ment in the matter of Philip of Hesse. 
But Luther also had qualities to offset 
these: sincere desire for the truth, cour- 
age, determination, power of organization, 
an outstanding gift for identifying him- 
self with the language and thought of the 
simple man. These were the qualities that 
permitted him to carry through what he 
had begun. And whatever the judgment 
of friend or foe, such was the power of 
his personality that despite the many 
factors which aided him in making reform 
possible at this time, Protestantism must 
forever bear the impress of his hand as 
the molding force which brought the ex- 
isting potentialities into being and gave 
them their characteristic form.” 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


RELIGION AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By Hendrik Kraemer. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 461 pp., $6.00. 

Dr. Kraemer’s learned volume is really 
a restatement of the thesis which he ably 
expounded in The Christian Message in 
a Non-Christian World (1938), with the 
addition of new material and of insights 
gained during the past twenty years. The 
central argument, that there can be no 
“continuity” between the Christian Gos- 
pel and ‘‘truth” in other religions, is 
unchanged. There are new emphases, 
such as the “universal religious con- 
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sciousness” that is common to men of 
all faiths, and the general revelation of 
God that that is “distorted” in non- 
Christian religions by their ambivalent, 
dialectical answer—positive and nega- 
tive, noble and demonic. Nevertheless, 
the author’s basic convictions remain the 
same. 

Here is a book with juicy but tough 
meat that demands hard _ intellectual 
chewing. It is certainly essential read- 
ing for all students of world missions 
and evangelism. Dr. Kraemer appears 
as the classroom lecturer, strenuously de- 
fending his own position, engaging in 
fierce polemical warfare with a wide 
range of opponents—from Justin Martyr 
to the scholars of today, and hammering 
continuously on the theme of the unique 
disclosure of God in Christ. He is es- 
pecially harsh in his attacks on Rad- 
hakrishnan, the Hindu leader of India, 
and on the philosopher-theologian Paul 
Tillich. Christianity, he believes, is ex- 
clusive. Jesus kills as well as fulfills. 
The ethnic religions are in no way a 
preparatio evangelica for the Christian 
gospel. The author’s interpretation of 
Romans 2:14-16 fits his argument. 

Another outstanding missionary schol- 
ar, Dr. Kenneth Cragg, disagrees at sev- 
eral points with Dr. Kraemer. His book, 
The Call of the Minaret (N. Y., Oxford 
University Press, 1956) should be read 
for a contrasting point of view. Cragg 
also believes in the incomparable reve- 
lation of God in Christ, but he fears that 
largely theoretical and academic discus- 
sions of non-Christian religions and a 
belligerent attitude to them may render 
more difficult the deeper understanding of 
these religions and the Christian witness 
to persons and societies within their sys- 
tems. In Cragg’s writing we find a note 
of patient love, of tender wooing, of 
Christ-like yearning, of mission under 


When we look at the actual 
condition of the church in the 
light of the New Testament pres- 
entation of its unity, we can only 
conclude that the present disunity 
is the result of sin. Somewhere 
along the line the church has fail- 
ed to understand her own nature. 
And this failure cannot be ac- 
counted for merely by a lack of 
understanding. It is an ugly fact 
which can be explained only by 
the frank admission that the dis- 
unity wrought in the world by sin 
has been allowed to creep into 
the church and leave its mark 
there. When the church divides 
at any place, it is the result of 
sin, either on the part of those 
who lead it, or those who thrust 
them out, or both. . . . This means 
that we should not glory in our 
divisions, but repent of them, and 


Church and Unity 


FAMILY BOAT 
The members of a family help 
each other to lead a balanced life. 
The course through life might be 
likened to a sailboat race. The 
wind may blow so strongly that the 
boat is tipped far out of the water. 
The crew immediately sits up on 
the side of the boat or leans over 
in order to counterbalance the 
force of the wind. This eventu- 
ally rights the craft. Now, ina 
family, when the wind is some 
catastrophe from the outside, and 
all the family act like members 
of the crew pulling together in the 
same direction, all is well. But 
if most of the family rush to one 
side of the boat when the wind is 
calm, their weight alone will tip 
the boat. In alarm, another mem- 
ber may rush to the other side and 
lean far over in order to bring the 
ship of life to an even keel. 
—Samuel Southard in The Fam- 
ily and Mental Illness publish- 
ed by Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia. 


the Cross—toward people of other faiths 
—that seems to be lacking in Dr. Krae- 
mer’s magnum opus. 

FRANK W. PRICE. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Crawford. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
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The Family Worships Together. Cath- 
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phia. $1.75. 

The Divine Physician. William B. Ward. 
John Knox Press, Richmond. 75¢, paper. 











work for their healing. To accept 
our present divisions as right, or 
to seek to perpetuate them, or 
even to go so far as deliberately 
to foster new divisions, is to try 
to destroy the Body of Christ, and 
is thus a thrust at Christ him- 
self. ... 

If the church is one, as the New 
Testament insists, our excuses for 
failing to realize this oneness will 
not hold up. We shall be in a 
much better position to face them 
realistically if we admit that they 
are not willed by God, but are 
rather the result of our sin. This 
will replace complacency with 
concern, and pride with penitence. 

—Donald G. Miller in The Na- 
ture and Mission of the Church, 
published by John Knox Press, 

Richmond, Va. 
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EDITORIAL 


Weaverville Statement 














Some newspapers and perhaps some of 
their readers have been led astray by the 
recent statement on race relations adopted 
by the Weaverville, N. C., group (see 
page 4). 

The statement itself makes no claim 
to official status but some uninformed 
interpreters have seen fit to write of it as 
having some “‘semi-official” mark upon 
it. 

The facts are quite the opposite. As 
was so clearly shown by the full-scale 
article carried here in the Ben L. Rose 
article of June 24,* the church’s official 
actions have always refused to coun- 
tenance segregation. ‘The record is a 
plain one and it is unbroken. At no time 
has any high court of the Southern 
Church supported racial segregation. 

It may be of comfort to some people 
that the Weaverville group has taken 
such a stand but it should be clear that 
it is contrary to the voice of the church 
in its repeated utterances across the years. 


*Racial Segregation in the Church. Ben 
L. Rose. A 32-page study, 25¢; 5 for $1. 
Outlook Publishers, 1 N. 6th St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 


Year's Report 


The early September appearance of the 
Yearbook of American Churches,* with 
its release of the latest statistics on the 
nation’s church membership, has come 
to be a widely-heralded event. 

The book for 1958, just published, 
shows the membership gain 
amounting to 3,000,000, for a new high 
of 103,224,954. On the basis of these 
figures, Benson Y. Landis, editor of the 
Yearbook, points to a continuing rising 
tide of interest in religion. 

The membership total breaks down into 

*Yearbook of American Churches. Ben- 
son Y. Landis, editor. National Council 
of Churches, New York. 328 pp., $5. 


vear’s 


the following: Protestants: 60,148,980; 
Roman Catholics: 34,563,851; Jews: 
5,500,000; Eastern Orthodox: 2,598,055; 
Old Catholics and Polish National Cath- 
olics: 367,370; Buddhists: 63,000; Mos- 
lems: 20,000. 

Most Protestant bodies count only full 
members, while Roman Catholics (and 
Episcopalians and Lutherans) count bap- 
tised infants as members. 

How are the proportions changing? 
The percentage of the total membership 
for 30 years ago is given here with today’s 
percentage in parentheses: Protestants: 
27% (35.9%); Roman Catholics: 16% 
(20.7%). 

While the disunity of the church is 
bad enough at best, there is some conso- 
lation to be found in the fact that of the 
258 separate church bodies reported in 
the Yearbook, 82 of them account for 
98° of the total membership. 

Other interesting facts: Increase in 
places of worship: 3,198, for a total of 
308,647; total number of ministers serv- 
ing congregations: 235,100 (increase of 
13,000 over last year) ; average per capita 
contribution in Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox churches: $53.94 (an 8% 
gain); the year’s record total in church 
construction: $775,000,000 (increase of 
$40 million). 


Don’t “Gag” the Minister 


Protestant ministers are being silenced 
more than ever today by “‘pressures” from 
church members. This is the report of 
a Methodist executive secretary of Chris- 
tian social relations who told a Lake 
Junaluska, N. C., gathering that clergy- 
men are “being hushed by persons who 
do not believe the church should use its 
voice to advocate political action and 
social progress.” 

There are, it was maintained, ‘more 
heartsick ministers” than ever because 
of this “gag-rule.” 

Instead of silencing the ministers, it 
was pointed out, “‘lay people should safe- 
guard the right of their ministers to speak 
even on issues about which there is great 
disagreement. . . . The laity should speak 
out by the thousands and make their 
voices heard like thunder.” 

The real question is: If a man is 
silenced on one issue how can anyone 
ever be sure his minister is speaking the 
whole truth about any situation ? 





MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 





Presbyterian, USA: Harold R. Martin, 313 N. 
East St., Bloomington, Ill. 


Sept. 8, Westminster church, a.m.; West- 
minster Foundation chapel dedication, 
p.m., Lincoln, Neb. 

Sept. 10-11, Synod and Synodical of Ken- 
tucky, Maysville. 

Sept. 14-15, Synod’s Men’s Council, Grand 
Island, Neb. 

Sept. 25, Synod of the West, Osage, Iowa. 

Sept. 29, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Oct. 9, Synod of Kansas, Emporia. 

Oct. 11, Paxton church anniversary, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Oct. 13, Anniversary, Carlisle, Pa. 

Oct. 20, Calvin church, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 22, Sullivan, Ind. 

Oct. 24-25, Kentucky Presbyterian Men, 
Louisville, Ky., also with U. S. Assem- 
bly’s Moderator. 

Oct. 27, Clarksville, Ark., service; Oct. 28, 
College of the Ozarks Founder’s Day. 

Nov. 3, First church, Beloit, Wisc. 

Nov. 5, Centennial, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Nov. 8-12, Dakota Presbytery. 

Nov. 24, La Porte, Ind. 

Nov. 26, St. Louis Presbytery. 

Dec. 2, Newark Presbytery officers’ dinner, 
Verona, N. J. 

Dec. 3, Presbytery of Detroit. 

Dec. 5, Presbytery of Cleveland. 

Dec. 6, Moderator’s Dinner, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and officers of Knox church. 

Rest of December: Probable trip to the 
Philippines. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 











NOTE—U:.S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC to the 
National Council of Churches; WCC to 
the World Council of Churches. 


SEPTEMBER 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Proverbs. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), O Word of 
God, incarnate, Hymnbook 251. 

Sept. 1-29, Christian Education season, 
U.S. 

Sept. 2, Labor Day. 

Sept. 3-10, Conference “On the Nature of 
the Unity We Seek,” WCC, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Sept. 4-10, Audio-Visual Workshop, NCC, 
Green Lake, Wis. 

Sept. 5-11, 14th General Assembly, United 
Student Christian Council, NCC, Woo- 
ster, Ohio. 

Sept. 9-11, Board of Managers, World 
Council of Christian Education, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Sept. 18, Africa Committee, Division of 
Foreign Missions, NCC, New York. 

Sept. 23-Oct. 30, Church Extension sea- 
son, (U.S.). 

Sept. 29, Rally Day. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 6, Religious Education Week. 


OCTOBER 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), J, IJ, III 
John. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), O Master, let 
me walk with thee, Hymnbook 304. 

Oct. 1-31, Protestant Press Month (Asso- 
ciated Church Press). 

Oct. 2, National Day of Prayer, Presiden- 
tial Proclamation. 

Oct. 2-3, General Board, NCC, New York. 

Oct. 4, 10th anniversary observance, Dept. 
of Church and Economic Life, NCC, New 
York. 

Oct. 6, Worldwide Communion Day. 

Oct. 10-13, Men’s Convention (U. S.), 
Miami, Fla. 

Oct. 13, Laymen’s Sunday, NCC. 

Oct. 13-20, Week of Prayer and Self-Denial 
for Church Extension (U.S.). 

Oct. 20, World Order Sunday. Offering for 
the church’s ministry to servicemen 
(USA). 

Oct. 14-Nov. 17, Stewardship and Every 
Member Canvass Season (U. S.). 

Oct. 20-26, United Nations Week. 

Oct. 24, United Nations Day. 

Oct. 27, Reformation Sunday. 
Reformation Day. 


Oct. 31, 
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Footnote to the Principle, ‘“The Least of These’’ 


“YOU BE THE JUDGE” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“The simple law of being kind 
Is all this old world needs.” 


F IT WERE only as simple as that! 

But it is not. 

Kindness is complex. The Christian 
will accept and try to live by the teach- 
ings of Jesus. That goes without saying. 
He will recognize that a good kind act 
done to “the least of these” is done to 
the Lord. But although human nature 
has changed little in the past twenty 
centuries, conditions of life have become 
enormously more complex. Just what is 
the kind thing, and to whom am I going 
to be kind, if I can’t be kind to every- 
body? That is what calls for painful 
thought. 

The other day a judge of a juvenile 
court, who is himself a practicing Chris- 
tian, had before him the following case. 
A certain family, consisting of father, 
mother, older child, tiny child and ex- 
pected child, were in trouble. The father 
was in jail for non-support of his family. 
The older child was running around (ap- 
parently) without much of anyone to 
look after him. The mother has advanced 
tuberculosis, has been sent to the county 
hospital] five times or so, but refuses to 
stay there. She goes home and sleeps 
with her darling baby, whose life she is 
endangering by close contact with her 
own disease. 


F YOU were the judge, and expected 

by the law to do something about this, 
what would you do? You can’t order 
the release of the father; he has demon- 
strated his inability and unwillingness 
to do a thing for his family. In jail, he 
at least does not eat at his family’s ex- 
pense. You can’t order the older child 
to take up the family support; he is far 
too young for that. You might take the 
little child from her mother and put her 
in a home, if you could find one to take 
her; but that still leaves the mother free 
to be generous with her deadly germs. 
You can order the mother back to the 
sanitarium again; but you have already 
tried that over and over, and you know 
very well it does no good. You could 
wash your hands of the whole family. 
You could say, Government must not in- 
terfere with private affairs; but a baby’s 
life is at stake, and the time has gone by 
when a parent could kill her own child 
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with no interference from the state. Well, 
what would you do? 

What this judge did was to sentence 
the mother to jail for six months, to make 
sure she would leave the little child alone 
for that length of time. That doesn’t 
look right either, you may say. Of course 
it doesn’t. But the fact is, and the judge 
appeared to be sadly aware of it, (a) 
that nothing that can be done is going 
to do any lasting good, and (b) that 
anything that can be done is “less than 
ideal,” that convenient euphemism for 
something you hate to do but can’t help 
doing. The main point right now is to 
save the child’s life; and if a jail sen- 
tence for the mother is all that will do it, 
then (says the judge) let it be done. 


LL of which illustrates the same 

point: kindness is complex. Simple 
kindness is not the answer in this case. 
Here is a man in jail. Poor fellow; the 
kind impulse is to let him out. When 
you learn that he is a husband and father, 
you can hardly wait to open the cell 
door. But you are not being kind to 
the family by letting the man go. They 
were well rid of him, and the only way 
to be rid of him was to jail him. 

Here is a child running the streets. 
The kind thing would be to say, “Go 
home, my boy.” But what kind of home? 
How much of a home is it where the 
father is most of the time in jail and has 
no sort of loyalty to his family; and 
where the mother’s mere physical presence 
scatters poison on all around her? Here 
is a tiny toddler crying for her mother. 
The kind thing that would occur to most 
people, and indeed occurred to the actual 
mother, would be to bring the mother 
home. What a reunion! and what a 
funeral! Here is a poor woman half 


dead with tuberculosis. The kind thing 
would be to put her into a clean quiet 
hospital and try to make her well. That 
was exactly the treatment she got—and 
refused to take. Here is a babe unborn. 
If ever there was a child likely to regret 
—if it lives—that it was ever born, this 
is the child. What would be the kind 
thing to do for it? The mind shudders 
at the suggestion. 


HAT is it, really, to be kind? 

Such cases make one stop to think. 
If kindness means the immediately and 
unthinkingly merciful, the immediately 
happiness-producing, then sometimes 
kindness is wrong. If kindness means, 
on the other hand, doing for people what 
is for their best interests, then it is not 
always easy to figure out what the kind- 
est act really is. 

This does not mean repudiating Jesus’ 
principle of kindness to the least of these. 
What it does mean is that following the 
generous impulse, breaking out all over 
in little acts of kindness, doing the ob- 
viously helpful thing, may turn out both 
in the long run and in the short run, to 
be earning the just ingratitude of the 
very people to whom you meant to be 
kind. 

The law of kindness is indeed woven 
into the fabric of the Christian life. But 
it is a strange pattern, not easily de- 
ciphered; no neat repeating pattern. For 
the principle of kindness is simple; but 
the law of kindness is not. 


Peace Collog 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 




















THIS SIMPLE PLAN SOLVES 
A GIVING PROBLEM 


This free booklet gives the simple plan of how, through 
your gift to Church Extension, you can also receive a safe, 
generous and assured income for life—beginning now. 

Your gift purchases a regular annuity for you and, de- 
pending on your age, you may receive up to 7.4% per year 
on your investment—regardless of prevailing business con- 
ditions. Payments are made semi-annually. The principal 
later goes to the spreading of Christianity throughout the 
South. People of all ages with large or small incomes may 


enjoy this plan. You'll want more details. 
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Thailand Mission (USA) ~ — of 9 a ate 
uang Akkapin, Moderator; and Leck 
Becomes Part of Church ’ 


Taivong, general secretary. 
BANGKOK, THAILAND (RNS) — The 
American Presbyterian Mission in Thai- 
land ended its 130-year history when it 
was integrated into the Church of Christ 
in Thailand at ceremonies here. 
Leaders of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, turned over the mission’s assets to 


A statement on mission integration was 
adopted at the conclusion of the six-day 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Christ. After the statement was signed, 
officials of the church and American 
fraternal workers joined in receiving 
Holy Communion. 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1997 


Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 


Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 


JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


maintains an outstanding faculty dedicated to 

Christian principles for men and women who are... 
. individuals, not numbers. 

. participants, not spectators. 


Write to Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 











A challenge a hand to guide ...a 


Christian home away from home... 





Presbyterian College 


Marshall W. Brown, President Clinton, South Carolina 








yx High academic standards 
yx Strong in the faith 
vx Select student body 


yy Fine program of recreation 
and activities 


Sellraven College 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Write to 


McFERRAN CROWE, President yy Reasonable in cost 
A Four Year Co- Educational College Owned by the Synod of Mississippi. 











KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian @ Coeducational @ Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts. sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, | 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. Ath- 
letics. Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition $895. 
Catalog “ illustrated booklet 

. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol. Tenn. 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A hundred pone of educating women in the liberal arts ... A.B. and B.S 
. full accreditation ... Presbyterian Church affiliation. 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


+ degrees 








The Church of Christ is a union of 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Disciples 
bodies in Thailand, with Presbyterians 
representing about 90 per cent of its 
some 10,000 members. 

Charles T. Leber, general secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, Presby- 
terian Church, USA, assured Thai 
churchmen of continuing interest and 
support from the American church. 

He said the board “will continue to 
provide such aid to the Church of Christ 
in terms of personnel and funds as the 
church may require and the Board be 
able to give.” 

American Presbyterian missionaries 
will become “fraternal workers” under 
the administration of the Church of 
Christ, with the Presbyterian body pro- 
viding their full material support. 

Horace W. Ryburn, field representa- 
tive of the Presbyterian board, will re- 
main in Thailand to serve as liaison be- 
tween the American and national 
churches. 

The Thailand mission is the fifth 
under the Presbyterian missions board 
to be integrated in a national church. 
During and after World War II, Pres- 
byterian missions in Japan, the Philip- 
pines and Chile were absorbed, and last 
vear the three American Presbyterian 
missions in India became part of the 
United Church of Northern India. 

In December, the Presbyterian mission 
in the Cameroun, French West Africa, 
will be integrated into the new Presby- 
terian Church in the Cameroun. 


* * * 


THERE is nothing more terrible than 
ignorance in action —GoETHE. 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 years— 
Organizations make money selling our 
Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. 
Season starts Nov. 10th. We prepay ship- 
ments. You pay us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO.. CRESTVIEW. FLA. 











DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A spendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 
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Presbyterian Delegates 
In Oberlin Conference 


The American conference on “The Na- 
ture of the Unity We Seek” is scheduled 
for Oberlin, Ohio, early in September 
under sponsorship of the World Council 
of Churches. 

Presbyterians named as official partic- 
ipants in the meeting include: 

UNITED PRESBYTERIANS: 

Mrs. James T. Vorhis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William T. Turnbull, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Russell S. Hutchison, New Concord, 

Ohio. 
Judson McConnell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frank Wm. Montgomery, St. Clairsville, 
Ohio. 


PRESRYTERIANS, U. S.: 

Malcolm P. Calhoun, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. A. R. Craig, Rutherfordton, N. C. 
A. H. Hollingsworth, Roanoke, Va. 
Holmes Rolston, Richmond, Va. 
Albert @. Winn, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
John A. Fulton, Louisville, Ky. 
Joseph Norton, Little Rock, Ark. 


PRESBYTERIANS, USA: 

F. H. Biederstedt, Syracuse. N. Y. 

Eugene C. Blake, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arnold B. Come, San Anselmo, Calif. 

Richard L. Davies, Newton Sq., Pa. 

George L. Hunt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hugh T. Kerr, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 

Richard D. Isler, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, Maryville, Tenn. 

W. D. McDowell, St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Isabel Rogers, Durham, N. C. 

David B. Watermulder, Oak Park, I11. 

Paul S. Wright, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. E. Lansing Bennett, Salisbury, Md. 

Eugene Carr, Canton, Ohio. 

Thomas Woehrle, La Grange Park, Ill. 

David McCreath, Ames, Iowa. 

Presbyterian consulants have also been 
named to attend the conference: 

Presbyterian, USA: John Maxwell 
Adams, St. Paul, Minn.; Geo. L. Bach, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Roswell P. Barnes, New 
York; J. Edward Dirks, Hamden, Conn.; 
Mrs. V. S. Merle-Smith, New York; Lewis 
S. Mudge, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 

Presbyterian, U. S.: Harold Kilpatrick, 
Austin, Texas; Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, 
New York; James I. McCord, Austin, 
Texas. 

United Presbyterian: Gordon E. Jack- 
son and Theophilus M. Taylor, Pittsburgh, 
ra, 


Agencies’ Art Service 


A new service for the agencies of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., is now pro- 
vided (since Sept. 1), with Claire Ran- 
dall assuming her new duties as director 
of the art unit of the General Council’s 
publicity department. 

Leaving the Board of World Missions 
in Nashville, Miss Randall’s service in 
Atlanta will include designing help in 
producing promotional and inspirational 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts 
college for women. A.B. degree. Broad 
curriculum, small classes. 14 majors in- 
cluding music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. 


Courses in nursery school education. 115th 
year. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Dept. K, Staunton, Va. 
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Claire Randall 


literature, displays, stage settings and 
backdrops. She has already begun one 
of her first efforts—coordinating agency 
displays and the convention staging for 
the 6th Quadrennial Youth Convention 
in Lexington, Ky., Dec. 28. 


U. S. Agencies Report 
Seven Months’ Receipts 


Presbyterian, U. S., boards report the 
following benevolences received through 
July 31 for the current church year: 


ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $152,- 
487 (last year, same time: $160,714); 35% 
of total budget (last year: 36%). 

CHRISTIAN EpucaATrion 
$165,178 ($154,064); 28% (29%). 

Cuvurcn EXTENSION (Atlanta), $447,127 
($396,045) ; 29.45% (28.29%). 


GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $262,312 


($247,673); 29.87% (29.26%); INTER- 
CHURCH AGENCIES, $8,368 ($7,560) ; 25.46% 
(35.1%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $1,765,- 
704 ($1,767,019); 50.44% (58.9%). 











PORTABLE 
HAT and COAT RACKS 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
1 or 2 full length, hanger bars for coat 


hangers or coat hooks. (Two-sided hooks 
snap over and straddle the bar, see detail 
below). Standard units come on glides: 
stand rigidly under a full load. Special 
caster bases are available for wheeling racks 
about—loaded or empty. 

Write for Catalog CT-525 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
1127 West 37th Street ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 












FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Wood 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 





, President 








Your gift, large or small, may 
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Open the doorway to 


LIVING e LEARNING e LEADING 
For a deserving student who needs your help. 
Write to 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 








Maxton, 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 


North Carolina 
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Now Is the Time to Provide RSV Bibles for Church Pews, Class Rooms and Pulpit 


Does Your Worship—Education—Presentation Quantity-purchase 


money-saving offer 


(or other) Committee Know That 


— and for Members of the Junior Department (and/or others) 


During the past year or more we have been interested to see how many churches are providing 
presentation copies of the RSV Bible for children and young people in their church. A Florida church 
has ordered 250 copies for its pews. Practices vary. Some give Bibles: 


—For Rally Day promotions. 
—To all boys and girls going into the Junior Department. 
—To all Pioneers. 


—To all children who join the church. 





—To all Church School departments for use in the department. 


Regardless of your practice, if you need RSV Bibles in quantity, we can help you. Some of our re- 
cent orders for Presentation Copies have run like this: 


23 copies +3807, Black leather, large type—with names in gold on cover (50¢ extra) 


60 copies #2803, Black flexible, illustrated 45 +2803, Black flex. illus. 
56 copies +2800, Blue cloth, illus. 32 +2803, Black flex. illus. 
24 copies +2801, Text-Pew, cloth 20 +3800, Maroon buckram, large type 


40 copies +3800, Maroon buckram, large type 27 +2800, Blue cloth, illus. 
Hundreds and hundreds of copies of #2803 and +2800 (the most popular presentation editions). 


We can supply you with these and other popular editions of the RSV Bible as shown on the order 
blank below. If you send in your order at once, to the address below, we can give you speedy service. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 1 N. 6th Street, Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send me the RSV Bibles in the quantities checked below. POSTAGE PAID when cash ac- 
companies order. IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 














1-3 4-1 9 20-99 100 or 
copies copies copies more 
__. #3807, Black genuine leather, large type $ 10.00 $ 7.97 $ 7.47 $ 7.37 
__. #3800, Maroon buckram, large type 6.00 4.97 4.75 4.68 
__. #2800, Blue cloth, illustrated 3.25 2.75 2.59 2.53 
___. #2803, Black sturdite, flexible, illus. 3.50 2.97 2.79 2.73 
____. #2813, Black sturdite, flexible, illus., helps 3.75 3.10 2.99 2.91 
_ $2808W, White, genuine leather, illus. 7.00 5.97 5.59 5.46 
___ #2801, Text-Pew Bible, black cloth 3.00 2.55 2.50 2.34 
__. #383, New Testament, illus., red leatheroid over boards 3.95 3.35 3.25 3.10 
_ Pulpit Bible, Genuine Sealskin, red or black 100.00 
_______ Pulpit Bible, Genuine Morocco, red or black 80.00 
_____ Pulpit Bible, Genuine Cowhide, red or black 60.00 
______ Pulpit Bible, Black Cloth, 40.00 
Send to: NAME ADDRESS 
CITY & ZONE __ STATE 
en __Order sent in by 








Payment enclosed: $_ a ; or, send the bill to. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Ezekiel: The Work of a Pastor 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for September 15, 1957 
Ezekiel 1:1-3; 2:1-5; 34:11-16 


A good pastor adapts his ministry to 
his people’s need. In Ezekiel’s day the 
morale of the people was badly shaken, 
and without Ezekiel’s efforts, it is quite 
possible that the nation would have per- 
ished. 

The Hebrew monarchy, established by 
Saul under the guidance of Samuel, the 
prophet, reached its zenith, we recall, 
under the reigns of David and Solomon. 
The kingdom split during the reign of 
Rehoboam: the ten northern tribes, con- 
stituting the kingdom of Israel, followed 
the lead of Jeroboam; the two southern 
tribes, known as the kingdom of Judah, 
remained loyal to the house of David. 
The northern kingdom lasted a little more 
than two hundred years, until its inhabi- 
tants were carried into captivity by the 
Assyrians. One hundred and twenty- 
five years later, Judah, the southern king- 
dom, was overwhelmed by the rising 
might of Babylon. The land was devas- 
tated again and again; on two different 
occasions groups of captives were carried 
off to Babylon; and finally in 586 B.C. 
Jerusalem was sacked, and most of the 
remaining inhabitants were deported. 

Eugene G. Bewkes writes: 

“When Jerusalem was sacked, and its 
people led captive by the Babylonians, 
there was No apparent reason for any ob- 
server to think this was not the end of 
the Hebrews. In modern parlance, the 
contemporary news flash would have been, 
‘Jerusalem captured and overrun by Bab- 
ylonians. City sacked and completely de- 
stroyed. Last remnants of Hebrew people 
roped together in long columns making 
their slow way as captives to Babylonia. 
History drops curtain on last act of brave 
little country which resisted invaders for 
many centuries.’ This is what happened 
to innumerable little countries of ancient 
times, but it is one of the most singular 
anomalies of record that the Jews did not 
remain historically dead.” (Experience, 
Reason and Faith.) 

This is more striking when we recall 
that the ten tribes (Israel) were swal- 
lowed up by the peoples among whom 
they lived, and their religion perished 
with them. The Jews, as the men of 
Judah now began to be called, on the 
other hand, preserved their racial iden- 
tity, and, what is more, purified and pre- 
served their religion. That Judah 
should have reacted thus differently to 
the captivity, that Judah alone of all 
ancient peoples should have preserved her 
racial identity even unto the present time, 
is due to the influence of her great 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and, in es- 
pecial measure, Ezekiel, the great prophet 
of the exile. 

Says Professor H. P. Smith: 

“Ezekiel is the most influential man 
that we find in the whole course of He- 
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brew history; he emphasizes while he 
bridges the break between the older Is- 
raelitism of the past and the Judaism of 
the future. The conceptions of religion 
which he predicted for the later genera- 
tions of his countrymen were actually 
theirs. All that was noble among the 
later Jews was the gift of Ezekiel handed 
down by him as a legacy from the earlier 
ages, and transformed by him so as to 
persist under the changed circumstances; 
and all that was evil in the Pharisaism 
that rejected Paul’s gospel and slew the 
Lord of glory rose from a misunderstand- 
ing of the truths which it was given to 
Ezekiel to expound.” (Quoted from the 
Century Bible.) 

This is not to say that Ezekiel was 
the greatest of the Hebrew prophets; he 
did not have the spiritual insight of 
Amos or Hosea or Isaiah or Jeremiah; 
it is to say that it was he who shaped in 
large measure the subsequent history of 
the Jews. 

Ezekiel gives us a few introductory 
facts about himself in the first chapter 
and the first three verses of his book. 
We are told here that he was a priest, 
the son of Buzi, of whom nothing more 
is known. He was among the captives 
by the river Chebar. This group had 
been carried away in the second cap- 
tivity, the great deportation, as it is some- 
times called, during the reign of Jehoia- 
chin, eleven years before the final de- 
struction of Jerusalem. The colony was 
settled along the banks of the Chebar, a 
large canal south of Babylon. 

Ezekiel’s first prophetic vision came 
in the fifth year of Jehoachin’s captivity. 
It is also said to have been the thirtieth 
year but the thirtieth year of what? 
Probably the thirtieth year of his life. 
Priests began their ministrations at this 
time. Ezekiel’s first vision came to him, 
then, in his thirtieth year, which was 
the fifth year of the captivity. If this 
was the case Ezekiel was born about 
five years after Jeremiah began his great 
prophetic work. He grew up under the 
influence of this prophet, and throughout 
his whole subsequent career continued 
to show traces of this influence. When 
he was 25 years of age he was carried 
away with the cream of the nation to 
the banks of the river Chebar. Five years 
later, six years before the final destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, he began to speak to 
the captives in the name of the Lord. 
We study in this lesson: 


1. Ezekiel’s Vision of God, Chapter 1 

Ezekiel began his prophetic work in 
the thirtieth vear of his life and in the 
fifth year of his captivity. He tells us 
that in this year the hand of the Lord 
was upon him, the heavens were opened, 
and he saw visions of God. These words 


are technical words which occur over and 
over in Ezekiel. They seem te describe 
a prophetic trance. Time and time again 
Ezekiel goes off into such a trance, in 
which the world of space and time is 
completely forgotten; he sees marvelous 
visions, and at times seems to be trans- 
ported through the air to distant regions 
(cf. 3:14; 8:3). It is in the midst of 
such a trance oftentimes that the word 
of God is communicated to him. It 
should be remarked that Ezekiel’s ex- 
periences in this regard are vastly dif- 
ferent from those of the other prophets. 
God’s message came to them for the most 
part when they were in their natural 
senses, and it was mediated it seems 
through their natural faculties and their 
ordinary experiences. 

While he was in this prophetic trance 
Ezekiel saw a remarkable vision of God. 
Redpath says: 

“In considering this and other visions 
of the prophet, it is well to remember that 
we have in them an attempt to describe 
in human language with all its imperfec- 
tions what to the prophet were visions of 
the divine. That the language he used 
conveyed to him the impressions that 
were formed on his mind by the visions 
seems quite clear. ... But we have not 
seen the visions, and, therefore, it is not 
to be wondered at if the impressions form- 
ed upon our minds by the language of the 
prophet fails of definite clearness, and only 
gives us vague ideas of the incompre- 
hensible majesty and glory of God.” 


The vision is described first, generally 
(1:4), as a stormy wind and a great 
cloud from the north with a luminous 
splendor around it, due to a fire sending 
out continuous flashes. Then we have 
a more particular description of the 
chariot of God which appears within the 
cloud (5-21). The chariot is foursided. 
On each side was a living creature of 
human shape, but with four faces and 
with outstretched wings. Also on each 
of the four sides besides the living crea- 
tures was a wheel. Each looked like a 
whee] within a wheel, i.e., like two wheels 
cutting each other at right angles. The 
felloes were full of eyes. Third, over 
the heads of the living creature there 
appeared a firmament like crystal (22- 
25), and above the firmament an appear- 
ance as of a throne, and upon the throne 
an appearance as of a man (26), from 
his loins upward looking like amber, 
from his loins down looking like fire, and 
all about a splendor like that of a rain- 
bow. This we read was the appearance 
of the likeness of the glory of God. 

The cherubim, wheels, firmament, and 
throne in this vision are all subordinate; 
they merely help to suggest what God 
is who thus manifests himself. Three 
of God’s characteristics are emphasized : 
(1) His omnipotence. The firmament 
and throne represent the Lord as God in 
heaven, ruler of the universe. (2) His 
omnipresence. ‘The fourfold character 
of the living creatures, the wings, the 
wheels, which move in all directions, and 
present the same face to every quarter 
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suggest the power of God to be every- 
where present. (3) The eyes of the 
felloes of the wheels and in the living 
creatures, facing every direction, repre- 
sent the omniscience of God. In a 
time of world confusion, with his own 
nation, the bearer of God’s purpose, fac- 
ing imminent destruction, Ezekiel had 
an overpowering sense of the divine 
sovereignty, including his omnipotence, 
his omnipresence, his omniscience. It 
was this opening vision of God that de- 
termined his whole ministry and enabled 
him to lay the foundations on which the 
Jews were able to build for the future. 
Does it make any difference what we 
believe about God? What difference does 
it make for example if a man today does 
or does not believe in God’s omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence, and omniscience ? 


Il. His Mission to Men, 2:1—3:11 

In Ezekiel’s case, as in Isaiah’s, the 
vision of God was followed by a mission 
to men. First, the Spirit describes his 
audience (2:1-7). He is to speak to the 
Children of Israel, to nations (probably 
Judah and the remnants of Israel) that 
are rebellious, as impudent and stiff- 
necked as their fathers. God does not 
promise the prophet any immediate suc- 
cess. He speaks rather of briars and 
thorns and scorpions, things that pierce 
and wound and strike and sting. The 
prophet however is to announce himself 
as a prophet of the Lord; he is not to 
be afraid of them, he is to speak God’s 
word whether they hear or forbear. In 
the end they shall know, the future will 
prove that a prophet has been among 
them. This is the reception that a proph- 
et is apt to meet in any age. For God’s 
word inevitably challenges our way of 
living, and we do not like to be disturbed. 

Second, the Spirit speaks of his mes- 
sage (2:8-3:3). Having been com- 
manded to speak God’s words to the 
people the prophet is here assured by 
a symbol, a book given him to eat (of 
course this is only what the prophet sees 
in his trance) that God’s words shall be 
given him, or that he shall only speak 
God’s message. In the book there were 
written lamentations and woes. This 
then was to be the nature of the prophet’s 
message. The people had suffered much, 
but they would have to suffer more. They 
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must accept it as from God's hands, the 
results of their own sin. Could this by 
any chance be God’s message for our own 
generation? As a matter of fact only 
the first half of Ezekiel’s work was to 
be of this character; but he was yet 
quite unconscious of the latter half of 
his prophetic activity. Before being de- 
livered, however, the message must be 
thoroughly digested and assimilated. The 
prophet eats the roll in token of the fact 
that he is ready to receive it from the 
Lord. As he eats, it becomes in his 
mouth as honey for sweetness. The sig- 
nificance of this may be that the prophet 
finds joy in doing the will of God how- 
ever painful the task. How can we in- 
corporate God's word into our souls? 
Does the bitter ever become sweet to us 
when we accept it as God’s will? 

(3) The Spirit promises him the need- 
ed strength, 3:4-9. He tells Ezekiel ex- 
plicitly that his mission to the Jews will 
fail. But God will give him the strength 
that he needs. He will make him like 
adamant, the hardest substance known 
to the Jews, so that he will not be shat- 
tered in the conflict. Does he make the 
same promise tous? How is it to be ful- 
filled? See Phil. 4:11-13, 19:3. The 
conclusion of the vision, 10-15. Ezekiel 
was bidden to announce himself to the 
exiles as a prophet by using the prophetic 
formula, “Thus saith the Lord.” The 
Spirit then seemed to lift him up, and 
as he leaves the scene he hears behind 
him the sound of the departing chariot. 
When he came out of the trance he made 
his way perturbed in spirit to the colony 
of exiles at Telabib, somewhere on the 
Chebar, in Babylonia. 


lll. The Help of a Savior 

The first half of Ezekiel’s book is com- 
posed of prophecy delivered to the cap- 
tives in Babylonia before the fall of 
Jerusalem, and are intended to prepare 
them for that event, which will so greatly 
shake their faith. 

The second half is composed of prophe- 
cies written after the fall of Jerusalem. 
The Jews were completely prostrate by 
this new misfortune. They had lost all 
hope for the future. Only the prophet 
stood erect. He knew that the Lord had 
not made a full end of Israel. He en- 
couraged the people by reminding them 
that they could count on him as the 
Shepherd of his people. 

In the opening verses of Chapter 34 
Ezekiel pronounces the doom of the civil 
and religious leaders of the nation, who, 
according to a familiar symbolism, are 
described as the shepherds of the nation. 
They have not cared for the interests of 
the people but have fattened at their ex- 
pense. As a result the sheep have been 
scattered among the nations, they have 
fallen a prey to wild beasts, there is none 
to whom they can turn for deliverance. 
Therefore God himself will intervene. 
He will remove the false shepherds and 


deliver the sheep from their hands. 

In vss. 11-16 the thought is elaborated. 
God will search for his sheep and de- 
liver them, he will gather them and bring 
them into their own land, he will feed 
them and cause them to lie down in a 
good fold; he will bind up that which is 
broken and strengthen that which is sick 
and he will destroy those who abuse their 
strength. To sum it up in a phrase, God 
says, “I myself will be the shepherd of 
my sheep” (vs. 15). 

These words refer first of all to the 
ministrations that God will bestow upon 
the Jews of the Exile. They have been 
scattered abroad among the nations (12- 
13) but God will bring them back into 
their own land and care for them as ten- 
derly as a shepherd for his sheep. It 
is striking, however, that when Jesus 
came he saw the situation much as Eze- 
kiel did. He was moved with compassion 
because the multitudes were distressed 
and scattered as sheep without a shep- 
herd. He said, “I am the good shepherd, 
I am come to seek and to save them that 
are lost.” He declared that it was a 
part of his mission to gather them that 
were scattered. He told the multitudes 
that he was the bread sent down from 
heaven, and that if a man would eat this 
bread he would never hunger again. He 
said, ‘‘Come to me, all who labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” He bound up the broken-hearted; 
he spent a large part of his ministry in 
healing the sick; and at the end he said, 
“T will come again and will take you to 
myself, that where I am you may be 
also.” (Mt. 9:36; Jn. 10:11; Lk. 19:10; 
Mt. 12:30; Jn. 6:35, Mt. 11:28; Jn. 
14:3.) 

In the light of the above would you 
say that the promises in Ezekiel refer 
only to Israel in the time of the exile, 
or that, grounded in the very nature of 
God, they have a permanent validity for 
all times? Comparing the words of 
Jesus with the words which Ezekiel re- 
ceived from the Lord God, do you agree 
that Jesus must have been very familiar 
with this passage? Does the fact that 
Jesus claims to perform those functions 
which are here ascribed to Deity, and in 
a far loftier sense than Ezekiel could 
have imagined, proved that he considered 
himself more than human? 

Comments Roy L. Smith in The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual: 

“The prophet Ezekiel was very sure of 
God. He might not know precisely what 
the future would bring, but he was utterly 
confident that God loved his people as a 
shepherd loves his sheep. Because he 
was so certain about that, he was willing 
to trust the future in the hands of the 
Good Shepherd.” 

How much more should we trust him, 
now that the Good Shepherd has become 
manifest in the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by tne Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Wooster Gets 16 out of 50 
Scholarship Award Winners 


Once more the College of Wooster in 
Ohio is the predominant choice among 
the winners of the National Presbyterian 
College Scholarships for next year. Six- 
teen of the fifty award winners will soon 
be making their way to Wooster to begin 
their freshman year as a result of an 
annual competition conducted bv the 
Presbyterian, USA, Board of Christian 
Education. 

The College of Wooster has been a 
heavy favorite each year the contest has 
been conducted. Awards range in value 
from $100 to $1,000 and are renewable 
for four years if recipients maintain a 
high standard of work. 

Winners are selected on the basis of 
tests administered by the College En- 
trance Examination Board and also upon 
their leadership potential as demonstrated 
by service in church, school and com- 
munity. The size of each scholarship is 
based on the recipient’s financial need. 

A report on last year’s scholarship win- 
ners indicates that all those who received 
the awards did superior work and were 
eligible for endorsement to receive the 
scholarship during the current vear. 

Winners, as announced by the Phila- 
delphia offices, together with the colleges 


where they will matriculate this month, 


are as follows: 


College of Wooster: 
William S. Cool, Huron, Ohio 
Marilyn L. Dell, McAlester, Okla. 
Katherine A. Doob, Providence, R. I. 
Robert H. Graham, Neenah, Wisc. 
Kenneth R. Hoffman, Howell, Mich. 
Barbara A. Huddleston, Canton, N. Y. 
Barbara Jenks, Cleveland, Ohio 
Karen G. Kinkel, Lansdowne, Pa. 
Jeanne E. Leick, Perry Village, Kans. 
Martha L. Maxwell, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Wayne W. Myers, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kennalee Ogden, La Grange, IIl. 
Ruth E. Otto, Boone, Iowa 
William N. Reinhardt, Bartlesville, 
Okla. 
Frank C. Richardson, 3d, Toledo, Ohio 
Mary E. Sherman, Columbus, Ohio 
Trinity University, Teras: 
David R. Black, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Susan J. Herlin, Port Arthur, Texas 
Fred A. McFarland, Snyder, Texas 
Sally Jo Wood, Vernon, Texas 


Occidental College, California: 
Sylvia A. Gates, Modesto, Calif. 
Arlabeth E. Hahn, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fred J. Hameetman, Lomita, Calif. 
Elizabeth P. Rice, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lafayette College, Pa.: 

John Niven, Jr., Mattiruck, N. Y. 
Wayne C. Schucker, Baltimore, Md. 
David C. Thomsen, Ventnor, N. J. 
John F. Wurmser, Clifton, N. J. 


Macalester College, Minnesota: 

Carol A. Gorgenson, Neenah, Wisc. 

Connie J. Martinson, Duluth, Minn. 

Susan J. Parker, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

University of Tulsa: 

James S. Byerley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

John E. Cox, Tulsa, Okla. 

College of Idaho: 

John E. Dotson, Frederick, Okla. 

James H. Goettsche, Burley, Idaho 

University of Dubuque: 

Paul W. Middents, Paullina, Iowa 

Charles L. Wagner, Elgin, Iowa 

Maryville College, Tenn.: Robin B. Ladd, 
Putnam Valley, N. Y. 

Hastings College, Nebraska: Richard 
Armstrong, Ord, Nebr. 

Milliken University, Illinois: Joan M. 
Christensen, Fremont, Nebr. 

Lindenwood College, Missouri: Nancy L. 
Ordelheide, St. Charles, Mo. 

Lewis & Clark, Oregon: Larry D. Fog- 
dall, Lake Grove, Oreg.; Marjorie L. Tur- 
ner, Seattle, Wash. 

John M. Blalock, Tempe, Ariz., is an- 
other winner, but his award will be held 
until his completion of three years’ Army 
service. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Nature and Mission of the Church. 
Donald G. Miller. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond. $1.25, paper. 

The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume 12. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $8.75. 

College Bound. Samuel C. Brownstein. 
Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., Great 
Neck, N. Y. $1.98, paper. $3.50, cloth. 

Salute Thy Soul. Clarence E. Macartney. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $2. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

John Robert Smith, West Shore church, 
Dallas, Texas, will become executive 
secretary of Winston-Salem (N. C.) Pres- 
bytery. 

D. Kirk Hammond, Baltimore, Md., 
will become executive secretary of Mont- 
gomery Presbytery, Va., Oct. 1. 

Robert Bluford, Jr., from Raleigh, N. C. 
to 519 S. Limestone St., Gaffney, S. C. 

Hiram L. Reeves, from Belcher, La., 
to the First church, 146 E. Cherry St., 
Opelousas, La. 

Leslie C. Robinson, from Rocky Mount, 
N. C., to Pineland College, Salemburg, 
N. C. 

Paul D. Wright, from Clarendon, Texas, 
to Rio Hondo, Texas. 

T. P. Horger, Jr., from Laurel Hill, 
Fla., to 702 Prather Circle, Clinton, S. C., 
from which point he expects to be avail- 
able to supply pulpits. 

Harold McQ. Shields, from Griffin, Ga., 
to 106 E. Centennial St., Clinton, S. C. 

E. Frank Camp, from San Augustine, 
Texas, to 206 Harding Rd., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

D. A. Campbell, from Burkeville, Va., 
to 908 E. Joppa Rd., Towson 4, Md. 

Walker B. Healy, from Fayetteville, 
N. C., to 2610 S. Jefferson St., Roanoke 
14, Va., First Church. 

Dale H. Ratliff, formerly of the Alta 
Vista church, Miami, Fla., has become 
associate director of the Miami Council 
of Churches, 202 Gratigny Branch, Miami 
50, Fla. 

Earl T. Sturgess, from the Southeast 
church, Kansas City, Mo., to the new 
Glen Arbor field, 11315 Wornall Ter., 
Kansas City 14, Mo. 

George N. Thompson, formerly of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, has 
become a member of Brazos Presbytery, 
5743 Willow Glen, Houston, Texas, where 
he is a professor at the University of 
Houston, 

Charles E. Allen, Jr., formerly of Cul- 
ver Military Academy, now serves the 
Meadowview church, 715 Taylor St., Bris- 
tol, Tenn. 

John E. Timberlake, Jr., from Danville, 
Va., to the Suffolk, Va., church. 

J. Stanton Blain from Woodstock, Va., 
to the Glasgow, Va., church. 

S. George Clarke, formerly of Belle 
Vernon, Pa., is pastor of Grace church, 
N. W. 13th St., Gainesville, Fla. 

Charles O. Ferguson, from Church Hill, 
Tenn., to the Henry Belk church, 108 
Gillwood Dr., Anderson, S. C. 

Robert S. Hawks, from Bealeton, Va., 
to the Graham church, Bluefield, Va. 

Ernest L. Helsley, from Hillsboro, 
Texas, to the First church, Kilgore, Tex- 
as, Box 1216, where he is associate pastor 
and minister of education. 

H. Keith Hill, formerly of Winches- 
ter, Ky., and more recently taking grad- 
uate work at Columbia Seminary, is now 
pastor of the Andalusia, Ala., church, 
105 McRainey Loop. 

E. Joseph Hulse, formerly of Arkansas 
Valley Presbytery of the United Presby- 
terian Church, is pastor of the Lydia 
Robinson Memorial church, 502 29th St., 
W., Charleston, W. Va. 

W. Harvell Jackson, from Leakesville, 
Miss., to the Lucedale, Miss., church, Rt. 
4, Box 35-A. 

Charles W. Owens, from N. Kansas 
City, Mo., to the Troy, Mo., church. 

John B. Vail, formerly of the Third 
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United Presyterian 
Mo., has become 
(U.S.) 


Church, St. Louis, 
pastor of the Boeull 
church, Gerald, Mo. 


U. P.-USA Ministers 


Edward C. Gartrell, formerly of the 
U.S. Church, Lexington, Ky., has become 
pastor of the Second church, 234 Christie 
Ave., Butler, Pa. 

Max R. House, from Mexico, N. Y., to 
99 E. Main St., Phelps, N. Y. 

R. Alvin Wilson, from Bellport, L. I., 
N. Y., to Broadway, Greenlawn, L. I., 
NM. ¥. 

Gardner Winn, from Merengo, 
to 88 Rippon St., Hillsdale, Mich. 

Robert C. Landes, from Minneapolis, 
Minn., to the Village church, 67th at Mis- 
sion Rd., Prairie Village, Kans. 

W. G. Greenslade, from Glenwood, Fla., 
to 306 S. Boundary Ave., DeLand, Fla. 

Fred J. Lenk, from Coulterville, [ll., to 
Rt. 2, Box 430, Tallahassee, Fla. 


REFORMED CHURCH 

Allan Dykstra, from Hawthorne, N. J., 
to Rt. 1, DeMotte, Ind. 
ASSOCIATE REFORMED 

Ervin Sistar, a type Va., to 


lowa, 


Pickaway, W. Va. 


CHAPLAINS 

Ike C. Barnett, Jr., 67th Air Base Group, 
APO 328, San Francisco, Calif. 

James B. Brown, Chaplains’ School, Fort 
Slocum, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


DEATHS 

H. McAlister Griffith, 57, died of a 
heart attack in a New York hospital 
Aug. 17. For many years he was a mili- 
tant leader in the Fundamentalist move- 
ment, being the first General Secretary of 
the American Council of Christian 
Churches. He was at one time editor 
of The Presbyterian Guardian of the 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church and was 
a co-founder of the Bible Presbyterian 
Church in 1937, withdrawing from it in 
1946. Since 1949 he had been in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

J. S. Baird, 87, Atlanta, Ga., died July 
3. His last active service before retire- 
ment in 1943 was in California, Mo. 

John A. Bowman, 71, died at his home 
in Belle Haven, Va., Aug. 12. At his re- 
tirement in 1952 he was pastor of the 
Cape Charles, Va., church. 


Robert King, 75, died Aug. 22 in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Long the pastor of First 
church, Johnson City, Tenn., he had more 
recently served in Augusta, Ga., and 
Greenville, S. C. 

Ralph Gillam, 91, died Aug. 14, 
Charlotte, N. C., hospital. He was evan- 
gelist for the Synod of Georgia 1927-37 
before his retirement in 1938. 

Ralph Varhaug, 56, died in Recife, 
Brazil, Aug. 5. A heart condition had 
limited his work during the past three 
years. 


MISSIONARIES 

Missionaries commissioned at Mon- 
treat, N. C., after the summer study in 
the institute, now going abroad are as 
follows: 


in a 


N. 
Bose, Zellwood, Fla.; 
Carolyn Young Gillies, 
Mrs. Ernest E. (Betty Latimer) Gilmore, 
Miami, Fla.; Donald W. and Frances G. 
Prichard Kaller, Richmond Hts., Mo., and 
Memphis, Tenn.; Ernest H. and Lalla 
Brown Mellor, Eldorado, Ark., and St. 
George, S. C.; Frank E. and Ardys Caro- 
line Baird Soules, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
BELGIAN Conco: John W. and Emma 
Brown Davis, Browns, Ala.; Dr. Hugh L. 
and Ellen Avis Farrior, of China and Vero 
Beach, Fla.; Dr. Bernard G. and Joan 
Shaw Jackson, Indochina and Wheaton, 
Ill.; Daniel P. and Sara C. Covin Juengst, 
Croton Falls, N. Y., and Belton, S. C. 
JAPAN: Merle |. and Arlene Woods 
Kelly, Huntington, W. Va.; Oscar M. and 
Jane Krauss Marvin, Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; Katherine C. Womeldorf, Winchester, 
Va. 
KOREA: 
Patricia 
ville, N. 
Fulcher 
Davidson, N. C.; 
Steger Prince, Dallas, Texas; 
Rickabaugh, New Castle, Pa. 
Mexico: Ann Burgan Barron, Marion, 
N. C.: Helen B. Tannehill, Dallas, Texas; 
Paula F. West, R. N., San Antonio, Texas. 
TAIWAN: Hugh Blake Bradley, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


AMERICAN LEGION 

Robert G. Balnicky, Union, S. C., has 
been unanimously reelected Department 
Chaplain of the American Legion. 


Kenneth E. Boyer, Korea; 
Mae Heilig, R. N., Henderson- 
C.; Dr. Robert D. and Frances 
Phillips, Laurinburg, N. C., and 
Clarence E. and Moneta 
Homer T. 
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